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RWDSU General Council Joins 
Hospital Strike Picketline 
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A dramatic phase of the meeting in New York 
City of the General Council of the RWDSU took place 

June 10 when the entire 101-member Council marched 

through the streets of New York to join the pickefline of striking 

hospital workers—members of RWDSU’s Local 1199—at Beth 
Israel Hospital. Pres. Max Greenberg is shown heading up the march. 
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VICTORY NOW IN SIGHT 
FOR HOSPITAL STRIKERS — 


—Page 5. 






Steel and Railroad Industries 
Seen — Major Strikes 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Both the steel industry and the American railroads appear determined to force 
strikes in the two major labor-management negotiations of 1959. Already the steel industry in current nego- 
tiations has shown complete — to meet the United Steelworkers even half way. And the railroads— 


with negotiations still more than four 
months off—are engaging in an unpre- 
cedented propaganda campaign to dis- 
credit their workers with savage charges 
of “featherbedding.” 

Here are the two situations: 

After weeks of futile negotiations 
marked b, flat charges by Steelworkers’ 
President David J. McDonald that man- 
agement wanted a strike, negotiations 
have been stalled by company proposals 
which have been rejected by the union. 
The proposals, McDonald’ charged, 
would mean “conversion of a free re- 
sponsible organization into a company 
union.” 

The industry suggested that it would 
drop its “wage freeze” proposals if the 
union would agree to an eight-point 
program that would cut sharply into 
the present contract controlling working 
conditions, 

Meanwhile a new deadlock loomed as 
' the 12' top steel companies insisted that 
they would not negotiate separately with 
the union. This may mean a series of 
charges of unfair labor practices if they 
persist in this refusal. 

Railroad ‘Toughness’ 

Meanwhile, the same pattern of man- 
agement “toughness” is fast developing 
on the railroad front where negotiations 
involving almost 1,000,000 railroad 
workers are due to start Nov. 1. 

Already mangement has countered a 
12 cent an hour pay boost proposal made 
by one union with a proposal for a 15 
cent an hour pay cut: On the equally 





REFUSAL OF STEEL INDUSTRY to bargain in good faith was assailed by 


Steelworkers Pres. David McDonald in address at National 


Press Club in 


Washington. He pledged to ‘‘do all in our power to avoid strike this summer.” 


important question of rules, manage- 
ment has been deliberately playing the 
“featherbedding” tune with exaggerated 
claims that they are going broke because 
of “union-imposed” rules, many of 
which have been in effect for more than 
half a century. 


So antagonistic has the carrier atti- 
tude been that Chairman G. E. Leighty 
of the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 


ciation has charged that “railway man- 
agement seems clearly bent upon either 
forcing a strike or directing a lockout on 
the railroads late this year.” 


“I want to say. for the record,” Leighty 
continued, “that management should 
clearly realize that the railroad workers 
of this nation are in no mood to take 
any form of wage cut or any lowering 
of their standards.” 





5-Day Strike Won in 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—A five-day strike at one plant and contract 
England brought wage gains and other improvements for a total of over 400 RWDSU members, it was reported 


by Regional Director Tom Leone. 


The strike at the Great American 
Plastics Co. in Fitchburg, Mass., was 
settled with a one-year agreement pro- 
viding a package worth approximately 
28 cents an hour for the 150 employ- 
ees. Wages were increased across the 
board by 12 cents an hour, while the 
pay of some workers was additionally 
adjusted up to 40 cents an hour. 

Under the new contract terms, the 
company is to pay half of the cost for 
the Blue ‘Cross hospital eare plan and 
the full cost of a life insurance policy 
of $1,500. Employees under the Sick and 
Accident Plan will receive benefits of 
$40 a week for 13 weeks. Call-in time 


Aiding,.Leone in negotiations were Rep. 
John Fiandaca.and a committee consist- 
img of Charles Hunt, Jim Geisser, Don 
Valley, Rudy Boudreau and Pete Chart- 


g 


8c Raise at Modem Tool 
The 125 employees of the Modern Tool 
& Die Co. ‘in Leominister received an 


Leominster 


negotiations at three others in New 





part payment towards Blue-Cross-Blue 
Shield medical care. Workers are to be 
paid for all holidays, regardless of the 
day on which they fall, 

Leone led the negotiations, assisted by 
Fiandaca, Local 61 Pres. Muzzy Perla, 
Nile Street Plant Chairman Harvey Con- 
nolly, Ethel Alexander, Frances Perla, 
Marie Miner, Virginia Sacino, Gladys 
Iannacone, Sandford Mason and Daniel 
Giacomozzi. 

A five-cent general wage increase was 


won by the 60 employees of E. B. King- 
man Co. in Leominister. Also gained 
were improved vacations and increased 
company contributions to the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield Plan. It was also agreed to 
place all profits accruing from vending 
machines into a welfare fund for the 
employees. 


Fiandaca headed negotiations for the 
union at Kingman, aided by Shop Chair- 
man Katy Varville, Flora Peterson and 
Betty Sargent. 
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of RWDSU locals in New York. 











Last Few Openings for 
RWDSU's Europe Tour 


The last few openings for the RWDSU’s European Tour are going 
fast. You must act NOW if you want to join the group which flies to 
Europe Aug. 23 via chartered DC-6B airliner for a glorious 23-day tour 
of England, France, Switzerland, Italy and San Marino. 

Special arrangements have been made to provide the RWDSUers with the 
best of everything at the lowest possible cost. The entire 23-day trip, including 
air transportation, hotel accommodations, meals, tips, taxes, transportation in 
Europe by de luxe motor coach, sightseeing, excursions—even entertainment— «+ 
will be available to RWDSU members for $625 per person. The member’s wife 
(or husband) or other person in the immediate family may accompany an 
RWDs8uver at the same low price of $625. For those members who are interested 
only in air transportation to and from Europe, a number of seats on the air- 
liner have been set aside. The cost of round-trip air transportation has been 
fixed at $285—little more than half the lowest “economy” rate charged by 


For applications and full information, fill in the coupon below and mail 


it immediately to The Record’s Travel Dept., 132 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N. Y., or telephone WI 17-9303. This chartered flight is limited to members - 


H Please send me information on the tour. ° 
' 
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New York and Northeast.. 5 
The Midwest .......+.+ 6 
The South oT 
Canada 8 


President Greenberg's 
Report to RWDSU 
General Council......9-11 


S-E-X Means Sales .......12 
Higher Blue Cross Rates?.. .13 
Jane Goodsell Column.....14 
Margolius Column .......14 
Humor, Cartoons .........15 
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Note on Change of Address 


When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please 
make sure to include your old 
address as well as the new, and 
your local’s number. 
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AS COUNCIL SESSION OPENED: View of platform at RWDSU General Council meeting June 9 shows Pres. Max Gene at rostrum. Seated, 1. to 
r., are Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Lenore Miller, secretary to Pres, 
Greenberg, ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock and RWDSU attorney Arthur Garfinkel. 


FIRST RWDSU GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING IN N.Y. 
HAILED AS ‘MOST PRODUCTIVE EVER’ 


NEW YORK CITY—The first RWDSU General Council meeting ever 
to be held in the International union’s headquarters city took place at 
the Park Sheraton Hotel here June 9-11 and was pronounced an un- 
qualified success by officers and members alike. The three-day annual 
meeting was hailed as one of the most informative and productive ever 
held by the RWDSU’s top policy-making body. 

Setting the keynote for the General Council sessions were detailed 
reports by President Max Greenberg (reprinted on Pages 9 and 10), Sec- 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps (see below) and Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, who report- 
ed both as the union’s financial officer and as director of the RWDSU- 
Histradrut Campaign (see Page 4). 

Other reports presented to the Council delegates were by Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Alex Bail on a proposed educational program, and by ‘Record’ 
Editor Max Steinbock on. the RWDSU’s political action campaign. 

Dramatic moments at the meeting were provided when Council 
members, led by the RWDSU officers, marched with picket signs from 
District 65 headquarters at 13 Astor Place to join the hospital strikers’ 
picketline at Beth Israel Hospital. There, for the better part of an hour, 
Council members from all over the U.S. and Canada marched shoulder 
to shoulder with the strikers and encouraged them on their 32nd day on 
the picketline. 

The picketing demonstration by the Council came the day after Leon 
J. Davis, president of Drug Employees Local 1199, had told the RWDSUers 
the story of the courageous and hard-fought struggle of the hospital 
workers to organize and win a decent union contract. The Council re- 
sponded to Davis’ address by authorizing the officers of the Inter- 
national union to spend $100,000 of union funds—representing nearly 
one-third of the entire union treasury—to complete the task of organ- 
ization of the 35,000 workers in New York’s voluntary hospitals. 

In another important action, the Council unanimously voted a reso- 
lution denouncing the Senate-approved “labor reform” bill. The resolu- 
tion had been passed on Monday, June 8, by the RWDSU Executive Board 
at its meeting immediately preceding the Council session, and referred 
to the Council for similar action. 

The resolution follows. 

Whereas the United States Senate has passed a “labor reform” bill which was 
amended on the floor of the Senate; and 

Whereas these: amendments include a so-called “bill of rights” which would 
impose unreasonable and excessive federal regulation on hundreds of thousands 
of officials of some 60,000 local unions under threat of drastic criminal penalties; 
and 

Whereas these and other amendments added to the Kennedy-Ervin bill from 
the floor of the Senate are not aimed at eliminating eorruption from the labor 
movement, but instead seek to impose undue harsh restrictions on the entire 
AFL-CIO; and 
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cd Marked growth of the RWDSU throughout the United States and 
Canada, in the face of the Taft-Hartley Law and its administration 
®* by a reactionary National Labor Relations Board, was reported by Sec.- 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps at the General Council meeting inn New York 
on June 9. 


Declaring that the administration of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. by the present members of the NLRB 
is “causing no end of difficulties” in organizing 
activities, Heaps observed: “The law should be 
called the “T-H Employers Law’ because it is now 
being used to give aid and comfort to employers.” 


Heaps added, however, that the RWDSU will 
not use that factor as an excuse for lack of further 
progress. “We are confident,” he said, “that by 
hard work and determination our union will con- 
tinue to grow and to provide the services to which 
our members are entitled.” 

Heaps placed special emphasis in his report 
on the accomplishments of the Canadian section 
ef the union, explaining that the RWDSU officers 
and members in the Dominion by their hard work 
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‘Heaps’ Report Reviews Organizing Progress in Major Areas 


Whereas President George Meany and other labor spokesmen have denounced 
the labor bill passed by the Senate as “‘restrictive anti-union legislation” and 
have urged that the “ill-considered and ill-advised” amendments be dropped from 
the bill lest it do grave and irreparable harm to the honest and democratie labor 
unions of the nation; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the General Council of the Re- 
tail Wholesale and Department Store Union supports and endorses the expressed 
opposition of President Meany and the AFL-CIO Executive Council to the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill as amended by the Senate; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the General Council of the RWDSU 
pledges to rally the entire membership of the International Union to oppose 
this unfair and unfavorable law. 


Reports from Major Areas of Union 

Reports on organization supplementing the overall report by Sec- 
Treas. Heaps, were given by Asst. Area Dir. Frank Parker and Regional 
Dir. Irving Lebold@ for the South; Regional Directors Al Evanoff and 
Gerald Hughes for the Midwest; and for Canada by Int'l Reps. John 
Lynk, George Spaxman, Chris Schubert, Walter Smishek and Bud Hod- 
gins. Canadian Dir. George Barlow was present but did not deliver a 
report because he was still recuperating from his recent illness. 

The second day of the Council meeting was taken up, in part, by a 
special session at the United Nations, arranged through Bill Kemsley, 
North American director of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The session, which found the RWDSU delegates occupying the 
seats normally filled by diplomats of different nations, heard a panel 
of leading United Nations figures speak on the relationship between the 
free labor movement and the world organization. 


Participants in the panel were Charles Hogan, UN liaison officer; 
Ambassador Benjamin Cohen of Chile; and Mohammed Sopiee, delegate 
from Malaya. (See back page for photos and story). 

The establishment of a broad educational program to train local 
officers and stewards was proposed by Exec. Vice-Pres. Bail. He de- 
scribed the esentials of such a program and urged that it be started 
at weekend institutes to be held in or near such centers of RWDSU mem- 
bership as Chicago, Boston, Toronto and Birmingham, with the coop- 
eration of universities and colleges in the areas. (See Page 10 for details). 

The report on the union’s COPE campaign given by Max Steinbock 
stressed the need for educational work to go hand-in-hand with fund- 
raising, so that union members may be aware of the issues facing them 
in the political arena. (See Page 4). 

Social and recreational functions for the Council members included 
a luncheon at the 11l-story headquarters of District 65, which was fol- 
lowed by a tour of the building, long a landmark of the labor movement 
in New York. The delegates were also guests at a dinner in honor of 
the General Council which was held at Leone’s Restaurant. 





and progress had earned the “special respect” of the General Council. 

Noting the recent flood of anti-labor legislation in Canada, Heaps cited as 
one of the worst examples the acts of the Newfoundland parliament in out- 
lawing the strike of the International Woodworkers of America. He expressed 
confidence, however, that with the solidarity of the labor movements in Canada 
and the U.S., the loggers would ultimately score a victory. He also condemned 
Bill 43, the severely restrictive anti-labor legislation in British Columbia. 

In reviewing the RWDSU’s activities in the Midwest area, Heaps singled 
out the victory in the Ansonia shoe stores in Chicago, which was made possible 
by the cooperation of the New York and New Jersey Locals 1268, 287 and 108. 

In the South, Heaps said, the RWDSU is in the forefront of all labor organi- 
zation, and its accomplishments there are “a constant source of inspiration” 
to the labor movement in that region of the country. 

The RWDSU “Don’t Buy” campaign against the A & P in the Knoxville 
area to combat the chain’s union-busting activities is proving effective, Heaps 
said. The union’s charges against the chain have been upheld by the NLRB 
which has recommended the holding of a new election at nine stores in the 
area. 

Details of the activities and problems of the union in the various areas 
were given in supplementary reports by regional directors, summaries of which 
appear on pages 6, 7 and 8. 
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Council Hears 
Stirring Appeal 
|For Support 
Of Histadrut 





YAACOV MORRIS 
Istaeli Consul in N. Y. 


Stirring appeals to the members of the RWDSU General Council to 

-get behind the International union’s campaign to raise $100,000 for a 
cultural center in Israel met with an encouraging response as additional 
contributions during the Council meeting swelled the total received to 
date to more than $25,000. 

The keynote of the appeal for sepport of the drive was sounded by Pres. Max 
Greenberg in his opening address. Recalling that the decision to conduct the 
pat tated campaign had been made at the Chicago convention a year ago, he 

eclared: 

“T think there is a special obligation imposed on all of us to reach and even 
to surpass our goal of $100,000. Ié is not only an obligation to help develop the 
free labor institutions in the only democratic country in the Middle East, it is 
our opportunity to extend our hand in friendship to free trade unionists who 
have experienced more than their share of suffering and misery.” 

As. if to point up the need cited by Pres. Greenberg, the Council heard a 
stirring description of the efforte of the State of Israel and its labor movement, 
Histadrut, to provide a home for incoming immigrants and to build a flourish- 
ing, self-sufficient nation out of a desert land beset by hostile neighbors. The 
description was provided by Yacov Morris, Israel’s consul in New York, an Irish- 
born veteran of Israel’s fight for independence in 1948 and a member of Histadrut. 

Expressing his nation’s gratitude to the American labor movement for hav- 
ing established cultural centers and other institutions in Israel, Mr. Morris said: 
“These cultural centers provide a process of education and integration that is 
the very lifeblood of our nation. Through these centers, new immigrants are not 
only taught how to read and write, as many of those coming from backward 
countries have to be taught. But they learn more: how to become responsible 
citizens, what the international labor movement is and how to play their role 
in it. Thus you aid nat only a labor movement but an entire nation which itself 
is an island of democracy.” 

Reporting on the ino-to-deg activities of the drive, Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, 
who is serving as director of the RWDSU-Hista- 
drut Campaign, singled out for special praise Re- 
tail Women’s Apparel Local 1125, New York, which 
had turned in more than $5,000 thus far. He also 
credited the two retail shoe unions, Locals 287 
end 1268, as well as Local 721 and Local 305, for 
having done an exceptional job. 


However, Paley noted, all the contributions re- 
ceivea to date have come from less than one-fourth 
of the locals of the RWDSU. He urged that the 
entire question of participation in the RWDSU- 
Histadrut Campaign be brought before the mem- 
bership ef every local, pointing out that if this is 
done, “it will be a contribution toward the unity 
of our. members.” With a greater effort put in be- 





Jack Paley 





tween now and the early fall, Paley said, the drive can meet its goal long before 
the end of the year. 
The list of contributions received to date follows: 
HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN ps Mason, —_ ae ee: ee 
OS: wes 
—as' of May 16, 1900 461 Ontario, Canada ........ 
Locals City and State Amount | 462 Anderson. Ind. ......... 
1S New York, N.Y. ........ $1,150.00 | 467 Winnipeg, Man. ......... 
BD FA, FE és ccccccaes 50.00 | 468 Winnipeg, Man. ......... 
19 Memphis, Tenn. ........ 25.00| 483 Cardinal, Ont. ....... pac 
21 Huntington, W. Va. .... 60.00; 503 New Orleans, La. ........ 
we ee Oc ct ch cccave 150.00} 530 Fremont, Mich. ......... 
28. Ghariotte, Wl. ...:. 0006+ 145.00! 535 Vancouver, B.C. ........ ¥ 
76 Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 51.25; 573 Burlington, Vt. ......... 50.00 
S7 Sagitaw, Mich, ....0-... 50.00} 580 Vancouver, B.C. ........ 25.00 
BOG ‘Te, es. « . 5 cea cots 26.50} 584 Camden, NJ. ......... - 150.00 
ee ee 1,000.00} 584A Newtonville, Mass. ...... 50.00 
125 St. Joseph, Mo. .........; 50.00; 596 Sydney, NS. ............ . 
pe Ge ee 10.60: GOe ‘Toromtoe, Git. ....ccccccs 
a, eee 25.00 | 650 Winnipeg, Man. ......... 
307. FE Bs - Be viccveccs 15.00} 670 New York, N.Y. ........ 
150 Nashville, Tenn. ........ 150.00} 680 Anderson, Ind. ...... eee 
180C Port Gibson, Miss. ...... 10.00; 690 South Bend, Ind. ...... 15.00 
184L Kansas City, Kans. ...... $4001.72. Wew Work, Mey. ........ 2,012.50 
eee 50.00; 750 Anderson, Ind. .......... 15.00 
256 Norwood, Ohio .......... 300.00; 880 Springfield, Ohio ....... 20.00 
, io ~S Sh *, APPR 30.75 | 1015 New Glasgow, N.S. ...... 25.00 
, \ a. aR ar 175.00} 1620 Orlando, Fla. ........... 10.00 
265 Columbus, Ohio ........ 10.00 | 1025 Orlando, Fila. ° said ey 10.00 
273 South Bend, Ind. ...... 10.00} 1034 Philadelphia, Pa. ..... ee 65.00 
277 Dillonville, Ohio ........ 10.00} 1055 Omaha, Nebr. ..... we 9.00 
282 New Haven, Conn. ...... 500.00 | 1064 Detroit, Mich. .......... 100.00 
287 & 1102 New York, N. Y. ........ 970.00 
1268 New York, N.Y. ....... .. 3,005.00{1125 New York, N.Y. 5,046.70 
305 Mount Vernon, N.Y. .... 1,125.00} 1612 South Bend, Ind. ....... 5.00 
353 Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 10.00 | Alabama Joint Council ........ 25.00 
357 Anderson, Ind. ........, 10.00 | Chicago Joint Board .......... 1,215.00 
379 Columbus, Ohio ........ 120.00 | District 65, New York, N.Y. .... 6,025.00 
384 New Orleans, La. ....... 10.00 | Indiana Joint Board .......... 90.00 
390 Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 25.00 | Manitoba Joint Council ........ 175.00 
414 Ontario, Canada ...... P 50.00 | New England Joint Board ..... 40.00 
432 Kansas City, Mo. .... 20.00 | Saskatchewan Joint Board . 100.00 
441 MOE soe cee 50.00 TOTAL TO-DATE . .~$25,237.85 
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SELECTING WINNERS IN RWDSU-COPE drawing is Mrs. Lenore Miller, sec- 
retary to Pres. Max Greenberg, left. Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, right, keeps 
cheek on proceedings. 


COPE Winners Chosen 
As ‘59 Drive Begins 


A pleasant echo of last year’s political action campaign resounded 
at the meeting of the RWDSU General Council on June 11 when winners 
of $25 U.S. savings bonds were announced. Council members busily 
wielded pencils or pens to take down the names of winning contributors 
to the 1958 Dollars-for-COPE drive conducted by the RWDSU. The 
names of the winners were selected from among COPE receipts turned 
in to the International union, in a drawing held a few days before the 
Council meeting began. 


In accordance with the rules announced by RWDSU Pres. Max Green- 
berg during the COPE drive last fall, the Dollars-for-COPE collectors 
whose names apear on the winners’ receipts are to receive equal prizes: 
a $25 U.S. Savings Bond for each, 


Following is a list of winners and collectors: 


Local: Winner: Collector: 
J! SS Aree Hugh Gray Harry C. Royster 
Se, Sls: We aceceees Vera C. Davis Beatrice Figgs 
50, N.Y. Fannie Milton Mary Gezzno 
a ives Bea Schwartz Molly Buschell 
108, Newark, NJ. ae Betty Dowling Augustine De Matteis 
143, Buffalo, N.Y. ...... Mary Rush Casimir Wlos 
149, Moundsville, W.Va.. Elizabeth Walsh Paul Omear 
184L, Kansas City, Kans. Edith Marxen Minnie Peeler 
194, Chicago, Ill. . Mark Rowe Leon C. Smith 
256, Norwood, O. ..... Edna May Hatt Hilda Hodgeman 
306, WY: .... Bridie Cronin C. Vitolano 
262, Newark, N. J. Henry Lots Frank McGovern 
305, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. Louis Wolther F. Pereira 
315, Atlanta, Ga. ...... Katie Cox Mary Nell Barronton 
$06, 3. ¥. ... Clarence Smith David Lee 
390, Cincinnati, ‘O. Lucy Lipscomb Walter Reed 
EG os cn ened Milton Graff Leo Mintzer 
850, Girard, Pa. ..... Betty Smalley Andrew Sinkovich 
853, N.Y. George Gordon Abraham Fox 
906, N.Y. ae Benjamin Adelson Sal Moscarella 
1064, Detroit, Mich. .... Ann McQueen Fay Melton 
1104, Pottstown, Pa. Augustus Wister Russel Bermer 
11445. NY. ..... Pauline Wolff Bob Bayer 
New England Jt. Bd. 

Boston, Mass. Gilda Marzano Lewis Douglas 
1198, N.Y. Lois Fried Simon Meltcher 


Also announced at the Genera! Council meeting by ‘Record’ Editor 
Max Steinbock, who reported on political action, was the receipt of two 
awards for the RWDSU from the national headquarters of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education. The awards, which were displayed 
to Council members, were given to the International union for its record 
of surpassing its COPE quotas in two election years: 1956 and 1958. 


Steinbock reported that the ’58 campaign had yielded over $26,000 
in contributions from the members of more than 100 locals, While this 
was not as high a total as in 1956, it represented even broader participa- 
tion by more members and locals than ever before. He urged similar 
participation in this year’s drive, noting that funds collected in 1959 
will be used in crucially important primary campaigns next Spring which 
may determine the kind of candidates the U.S. gets in next year’s presi- 
dential election. 


In presenting the COPE campaign to their members, Steinbock 
noted, local leaders will have an opportunity to alert them to the dangers 
facing labor in the elections and thus carry out a part of their political 
action job that is even more importaqnt than fund-raising: educating 
members to the political issues confronting them. 
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VICTORY IN 


FOR HOSPITAL STRIKERS 





BRUTAL CLUBBING of pickets by New York City police took place outside Flower 
Fifth Avenue Hospital when medical school procession broke through picketline. 





kids with them for their four-hour stint. 





TOGETHERNESS on pickctline is typical scene as hospital strikers bring their 








NEW YORK CITY—A victory of historic proportions was in sight for 
the striking hospital workers at presstime Thursday, June 18, as marathon 
negotiations at Gity Hall hammered away at remaining issues in the path 
of settlement of the 42-day strike at seven voluntary hospitals. The struck 
hospitals are Mount Sinai, Beth Israel, Lenox Hill, Beth David, Brooklyn 
Jewish, Bronx Hospital and Flower-Fifth Ave. Local 1199 of the RWDSU 
has majorities organized at ten additional hospitals, and sizeable groups 
in many more, Agreement with the seven struck hospitals is expected to 
be followed up speedily everywhere among the 35,000 workers in the 81 
voluntary hospitals of New York City. 


A meeting of the strikers was scheduled for Thursday night, June 18, at Man- 
hattan Center. It was expected that they would act on a formal proposal of settle- 
ment emerging from the City Hall negotiations. 


With the strikers holding fast and support from organized labor and the public 
continuing to mount, the hospital trustees were at long last abandoning their ab- 
solute opposition to any form of union recognition. Agreement had been reached 
on “de facto” union recognition contained in proposals by Mayor Wagner’s three- 
man committee set up to mediate the strike issues. 


The committee, headed by veteran mediator William H. Davis, proposed a 
system of two “adjustors” in each hospital to process grievances—one chosen by 
the workers, the other named by management. In the event of disagreement, a 
third impartial person could be named by the first two to assist in mediating the 
grievance. And if agreement was still not reached, the grievance would go to 
arbitration. 


This was regarded by the union as a:workable system of handling grievances, 
since the workers in each hospital could choose a union official or shop steward to 
represent them in grievances, and would have recourse to arbitration. Elections in 
each hospital would be required to select the workers’ representative—and thus, 
for all the world to see, the hospital workers would have the opportunity to prove 
that Local 1199 is the union of their choice. 


Other accomplishments of the long, bitter strike include a $40 minimum wage 
to replace rates believed to be among the lowest in the country—$23 a week at 
Bronx Hospital, $30 and $32 at others—and the 5-day, 40-hour week, with time and 
a half for overtime. The wage increase for those over $40 was in discussion at press- 
time. A provision in the Mayor’s Committee report provides for adjustment of all 
rates and classifications next October, and for an annual review of wages. 


One big issue remained at presstime: ‘The union’s objection to a proposal of 
the Mayor’s Committee for determining wages and working conditions which 
would permit the union to present demands to the hospital managements, but 
would give the managements final say. The union negotiators were insisting that 
some impartial body be involved in determining wages and conditions, and in return 
the union would pledge not to strike. 


Heading up the union’s 10-man negotiating committee was the head of New 
York City organized labor, Harry Van Arsdale, whose inspirational leadership and 
mobilization of AFL-CIO unions in support of the strike were decisive throughout. 
Local 1199 Pres. Leon Davis, the strike’s leader, entered the negotiotions in their 
final stages. Bill Michelson, organization director of District 65 and an RWDSU 
vice-president, participated throughout as the personal representative of Pres. Max 
Greenberg. Mayor Wagner served as mediator in the day and night negotiating 
sessions, along with William H. Davis. 


Labor support continued to grow as more and more unions donated food and 
money for strike relief. Pres. David Dubinsky of the Int’l Ladies Garment Workers 
Union turned over to RWDSU Pres. Greenberg $15,500 for the strikers, representing 
contributions of the ILGWU and a number of its New York locals. This was the latest 
in a continuing series of contributions from almost every major labor organization in 
the city, including many RWDSU locals. 





NEW YORK CITY—In the forefront of de- 
velopments which opened the door to a vic- 
tory for the embattled hospital strikers was a 


Magna Carta for New York Hospital Workers 


Historic Court Ruling Upholds Their Right to Organize and Strike 


hospital managements in refusing to deal with Lo- 
cal 1199 as “more an echo of the 19th Century than 
the last half of the 20th Century.” 


lective bargaining with employees of city hospitals, 
and Local 1199’s contracts with Montefiore and 
Maimonides hospitals, observing: “These latter have 
not suffered by virtue of the contractual relation- 





court ruling of historic significance—a virtual 
magna earta for workers in the voluntary hos- 
pitals of New York. The ruling, by Supreme 
Court Justice Henry Epstein on June 12, toss- 
ed out injunctions against the strike previous- 
ly obtained by five hospitals in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, and into the ash heap with the in- 
junctions went contempt-of-court citations 
aimed at sending Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. Da- 
vis and other strike leaders to jail. 


The ruling by Judge Epstein brushed aside all 
of the arguments of the high-priced company at- 
torneys with.the simple declaration that workers 


in voluntary hospitals have the right to organize 
recognition. 


into a union, and to strike if denied 
of their union. He denounced the attitude of the 


Judge Epstein based his ruling on a clause in 
the Constitution of the State of New York, which 
reads: “Employees shall have the right te organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing.” 


He then went on to say: 


“No legislative enactment, no regulation of statu- 
tory bodies or private institutions; no court ac- 
tion can stand in violation of that command of 
the State Constitution. . Can there be any 
doubt that we are dealing with a bona fide labor 
dispute under the statute and the Constitution? 
If so, we seek in vain for any express or implied 
— of voluntary hospitals or other like em- 
ployers.” 


Judge Epstein cited, the City of New York’s ool- 


ship with defendant union on behalf of the mem- 
ber employees.” 


Noting that the hospital managements have ad- 
mitted that the workers had a right to become mem- 
bers of a union of their choice, he declared: “To 
make that admision and then to refuse to discuss 
grievances with such collective representatives of 
the employees’ choice is to render the recognition 
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The Midwest 


10c Raise for 350 Dairymen in Ohio 


COLUMBUS, O.—A general wage increase of 10 cents per hour and other gains were won in a new two- 


year agreement early this month by Local 379 with Borden, Moores and Ross, it was reported by Int'l Rep. Gene 
Ingles. With 350 employees, this firm is the largest unit of the Dairy Workers Local 379. 


Half of the ten cents boost is retro- 
active to last May 1, and the balance is 
due on the first anniversary date. An ad- 
ditional two cents per hour goes to all 
special delivery drivers. 

Three load-out order checkers were 

upgraded to the semi-skilled classifica- 
tion and receive an additional six cents 
per hour. The contract provides firm job 
security after upgrading, Ingles pointed 
out. . 
. Commissions of retail employees were 
increased from .028 per point sold to .029, 
or approximately 16 dollars per month; 
plus a 25-cents-a-day pay increase, for 
an additional $5.75, making a_ total 
monthly increase of about $21. 

Among other contract improvements 
were a day-off plan for the maintenance 
department, jury-duty pay, and early 
delivery for route salesmen on holidays. 

The negotiating committee, led by Shop 
Chairman William Bell, included: Robert 
Rush, Everett Andrews, John Mouser, 
John Stevens, Clarence Joseph, Jim 
Foultz, Woodie Guyer, Pearl Graham, 
Bill McConahay and George Thompson, 
They were assisted by Ingles. 


°379° Dinner to Honor 
Rank-and-File Leaders 


COLUMBUS, O.—Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the various negotiat-* 
ing committees of Local 379 will be feted 
on June 27 for their services in win- 
ning contract improvements this year. 

Tribute will be paid to them at a din- 
her at the Jai Lai Cafe, “in recognition 
of the long hours devoted to your fellow 
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WINNING TEAM of negotiators 


for Borden, Moores and Ross Dairy workers in 





Columbus. They obtained wage boosts and other gaiys in new contract signed early 
in June. Standing, second from left, is Unit Chairman William H. Bell. At right is 
Local 379 Pres, Pete Frohnauer, 





workers in operating their union and 
bettering their contracts,” the letter of 
invitation said. 

Guests will include members who work 


at Diamond Dairy, Borden Ice Cream, 
Harmony Farms Dairy, and Borden, 
Moores and Ross. Also invited were ex- 
members of the ‘379’ Executive Board. 





Answergirls Switch Firms During Strike 


FLINT, Mich.—A strike by operators against the Telephone Answering Service here has led to new jobs for 
most of them with a new rival service that has entered negotiations with the RWDSU for a union contract. It is 
the first successful organization of this type of worker in the State of Michigan, Int’l Rep. Jack Kirkwood said. 


The operators, organized by Local 383, 
had gone on strike at the end of April 
after protracted refusal by the Telephone 
Answering Service to recognize the un- 
fon. Even intervention by the Michigan 
Labor Relations Board could not budge 
the employer. The girls had no alterna- 
tive but to walk out, Kirkwood said. 


In the second week of the strike, the 
employer obtained injunctions severely 
limiting the picketing, and hired scabs. 


However, a new answering service busi- 
hess began in Flint on June 1, and Kirk- 
wood immediately made arrangements 
for the hiring of eight of the 11 strikers, 
and for negotiations of an initial union 
agreement. It is understood that the 
three other strikers will be hired as soon 
as business mounts. The new firm had 
88 accounts on opening day. 


With the new service organized and 
under contract, Kirkwood feels that this 
precedent will now lead to a successful 
drive at the first company. 

Aiding 4m the organization of the tele- 
phone operators were Local 383 Pres. 
Bill Higgins, and- Emil Willman and 
Stewart Spyker of Local 87 in Saginaw. 


29 Package Won 
At Hoosier Oil Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The 66 em- 
ployees. of the Hoosier Oil Co., members 
of RWDSU Local 512 here,, have won a 


package worth 29 cents, it was reported 


by Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer. 


The three year contract calls for wage 
increases of 20 cents; seven cents this 
year, seven in 1960, and six in 1961. Sick 
benefits were increased from $25 to $40 
in the new agreement, and two extra paid 
holidays were added. 


Another contract gain is the payment 
by the company of work gloves used by 
employees who formerly had to buy them 
at 35 cents per pair. 











Monty Ward Pact Signed 


In Anderson, Indiana 








ANDERSON, Ind.—The first Montgomery Ward unit to be organized in 
recent years by the RWDSU, a retail store here employing 30 workers, has 
signed its initial contract with the union, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Al 


Bregnard. 

Negotiations were carried on for five 
months with the store management be- 
fore an agreement was reached with Lo- 
cal 357 in mid-June. Major gains include 
a five cents an hour general wage in- 
crease, the five-day, 40-hour week, strict 
seniority provisions and time-and-half 
for overtime work. 


Bregnard pointed out that. most of the 
other union contracts in the huge Mont- 
gomery Ward chain are for periods up to 
five years and more, and thatthe RWDSU 
one-year term in its agreement with the 
local store is therefore unique.’ 


Other gains won in the initial contract 
are surgical and. hospital benefits, a 
pension plan, grievance procedure in- 
cluding arbitration, paid vacations and 
six paid holidays. 


The pact further calls for a guaranteed 
40-hour week for all fulltime employees 
with five years or more of service; and 
for a guaranteed 37 hours a week for 
employees with two to five years service, 


The RWDSU won a representation 
election at the Montgomery Ward store 
early in 1959. Bargaining sessions began 
goon after. Serving on. the negotiating 
committee, led by Bregnard, were: Chair- 
man Emmet Van Voorhis, Secretary Ani- 
ta Carpenter, Rex MoHarry, Kenneth 
Snider and Katharine Mason. 


350 Organized 
In Midwest, 
Council Hears 


A total of some 350 workers in 14 
shops. has been organized in the 
Midwest Area in the past year, Re- 
gional Dir. Jerry Hughes reported 
to the RWDSU’s General Council, 
meeting in New York June 9-11. This 
membership increase took place in 
Ohio, West Virginia,.Indiana and 
Michigan. 

In addition, about 900 other members 
may soon be brought into the union 
through forthcoming elections and or- 
ganiizing drives now being completed in 
a dozen different shops. Hughes said. 


Among some of the larger new RWDSU 


‘units are Deeds Dairy in Lancaster, O., 


Med-O-Pure Dairy in Washington Court 
House, O., Montgomery Ward in Ander- 
son, Ind., and the Post House restaurant 
in Detroit, Mich. 


The Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, 
Ind., and General Plastics in Leetsdale, 
Pa., each employing 300 workers, are the 
biggest shops where forthcoming elec- 
tions are expected to bring new organ- 
izing victories for the RWDSU in the 
Midwest Area, Hughes said. 


Black’s Challenge Met 


Regional Dir. Al Evanoff reported that 
the union had successfully met the chal- 
lenge of the management in Black’s de- 
partment store in Waterloo, Ia. Recently, 
the store attempted decertification of the 
union and lost by a margin of almost 2 
to 1. However, the store’s flat refusals 
to grant any wage increase in new con- 
tract negotiations foreshadows the pos- 
sibility of a strike there, Evanoff said. 


The successful renewal of the RWDSU 
contract at Quaker Oats in Cedar Rapids 
has set an encouraging example to other 
unions which have units of the company 
organized, Evanoff said. 





Rubber Workers End 54-Day 
Strike at B. F. Goodrich 


CANTON, Ohio (PAI)—A 54-day strike 
of 14,000 members of the United Rubber 
Workers at B. F. Goodrich plants has 
come to an end with signing of an 
agreement after a series of marathon 
negotiating sessions. 


The agreement covers working condi- 
tions and Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits through June 9, 1961. A separate 
pension, severance pay and insurance 
agreement runs through July 1, 1964. The 
agreement calls for substantial improve- 


, ments in pensions, insurance, working 


conditions and SUB. 
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CHICAGO RWDSUers AID Catholic Charities. This window display in a 
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unit of the Bond Stores .in the Windy City was set up by members of 
Local 291 of the Chicago Joint Board. Display is in connection with fund 
raising drive for Catholic Charities. 
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General Council Hears: 





The South 





RWDSU Grows by 1,400 Members in South 


Steady growth in RWDSU membership in all 
sections @f the South during the past year was 
reported by Ass’t Area Director Frank Parker at 
the RWDSU General Council meeting, June 9-11 
in New York City. A total of 1,400 new members 
was added to the RWDSU rolls in that region of 
the country. 


Most significant gains have been made in Alabama, 
where the locals have established a joint council to as- 
sist in organizing and other activities. In that state, 
the RWDSU won bargaining rights and contracts in 
three dairy units, four retail unite, five bakeries, one 
warehouse and two production units for a total of 813 
new members, 


In Georgia, five shops were organized and 165 new 


members brought under contract. In Miami, Fla., recog- 
nition was won in one retail unit of 78. In North and 
South Carolina, wheré a council now unites five locals, 
elections were won in two ‘bakery units employing 130 
workers and three production units of 70 workers. 


Parker singled out the recent victory at Claussen’s 
Bakery in Charleston, S.C., as most significant, scoring 
a breakthrough in the baking industry of that city. 


Parker reported first contracts in seven Safeway su- 
permarkets in West Texas. He said that the campaign 
in the A&P supermarkets in the Knoxville area was 
nearing a climax with the union’s effective “Don't Buy” 
drive and the NLRB recommendation for a new 
election, 


Another area in which the RWDSU has made prog- 


ress, Parker pointed out, is in the strengthening and 
building-up of the membership, of already existing o- 
cals. This, he said, is particularly true in Local 26 in 
Suffolk, Va., Local 315 in Atlanta, Ga., the citrus locals 
— City and Ortanda, Fia., and Local 19 in Mem- 
p 


“We anticipate continued growth and increasing sta- 
bility in our Southern locals,” Parker said. “We are op- 
timistic in spite of the fact that most unions in the 
South today are not only not organizing new members, 
but are actually losing membership. 


“We in the South recognize that growth can only 
be accomplished by hard work and we are well aware 
of the continuing obstacles with which we will be con- 
fronted. Nevertheless, we are determined to build and 
grow.” 








Mistrial in Bombing’ Case; 
Jury 9-3 for Acquittal 


Strike Looms in Ala. 


A i B l 4 2 B k i 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A strike by the 1,000 employees of the “Big 
Four” of the Birmingham baking industry appeared a possibility at press- 
time June 17. Deadline for reaching an agreement for a new citywide con- 


tract covering employees of the Ward, McGough, American and National 
Biscuit bakeries had been set for June 20, Ass’t Area Director Frank Park- 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A mistrial in the case of RWDSUer John 
Richardson on phony bombing charges was declared June 10 after 
a Circuit Court jury remained deadlocked 9 to 3 for acquittal. It was 
not determined whether the prosecution would seek another trial. 


Richardson was tried on the identical trumped-up charge of which his co- 
defendant, Alexander White, Negro shop steward, was convicted on April 29. 

















Richardson, with Son 


declared a mistrial. 





White was sentenced to a ten-year jail term. Appeal 
on his conviction is pending in the Alabama State 
Court of Appeals. 


The men were accused in a company-inspired plot 
of throwing an explosive on the frontyard of the 
home of a scab during the RWDSU strike at the 
Perfection Mattress Co. last November. Both men 
were leaders of the strike, and their indictments were 
seen by leaders of organized labor here as the result 
of “an outrageous frameup” of the two trade union- 
ists. Proof was produced at both trials that they 
were at their homes at the time of the incident. 


Richardson’s case went to the jury in Jefferson 
County Court House after a two-and-a-half-day 
trial. Eleven hours later, the jury was still split in 
its verdict, 9 to 3, for not guilty. The foreman an- 
nounced the deadlock at that point and Circuit Court Judge Wallace Gibson 


Defense attorneys Hugo Black, Jr., and Jerome Cooper pointed out in their 
summations that the alleged explosive was only “a firecracker,” not a bomb, as 
charged. Negligible damage and no injury to any person resulted in the incident. 








Eleventh Hour Pact Averts 
Strike at Birmingham Dairy 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A strike of the 100. employees of the the Con- 
solidated Dairies here was averted at the eleventh hour by a company offer 
which they voted to accept, it was reported by Ass’t Area Director Frank 








PATRIOTIC BELLE: Starlet Ar- 

lene Howell, a Southern gal, gets 

ready to celebrate Independence 
Day with a big bang. 
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Parker. The deadline for the walkout was 
June 15. 


Negotiations for a renewal of the Local 
745 contract had been in progress for 
more than a month with no settlement 
in sight. Two days before the deadline, 
the company, now undergoing expansion, 
submitted new terms. A meeting held on 
the eve of the strike, attended by 90% 
of the employees, approved the offer.: 


The agreement provides a $2 weekly 
increase for milk and ice cream produc- 
tion workers and garage employees; a 
one-half of 1% increase in commission 
for ice cream salesmen, which will add 
about $2.50 to weekly earnings in winter 
and $5 in summer; and additional ad- 
justments in ice cream production pay 
rates to bring them more in line with 
those in milk production. 


Route salesmen are to receive a six- 
month guarantee of commissions paid on 
old routes when they are working on a 
“split-route” basis. The guarantee in the 
past .was only for 13 weeks. The route 
men are also to receive a $5 monthly 
“lost-bottle” allowance. In effect, this 
amounts to a raise of the same amount. 


Parker cited the negotiating efforts of 
Local 745 Pres. Harry Welch as largely 
responsible for the satisfactory settle- 
ment at Consolidated. Others serving on 
the negotiating committee were: J. B. 


Bearden, V. Ledbetter, Bob Hawkins, Jack - 


Gadsley, Ray Madison, Ralph M. Powell 
and Eldon Defoor. 


er reported. 


Contract talks between RWDSU Local 
441 and management representatives be- 
gan in early April and broke down after 
séveral weeks. Negotiations were resumed 
June 16 with the ‘441’ leadership, under 
instructions from the membership to call 
a strike if an agreement was not reached 
by June 20. 


The 63 driver salesmen of American 
Bakery voted on June 12 to join the 
RWDSD, in time to participate in the 
overall bargaining, Parker pointed out. 


The outcome of these citywide negotia- 
tions have an importance that extends 
far beyond Birmingham, for the results 
will establish the pattern for contracts 
with bakeries throughout the Southeast- 
ern states. Thus the attention of other 
RWDSU locals and of other employers 
of the industry is focused on Birming- 
ham, 


Major union demands are for increased 
wages for all sales and production em- 
ployees; improvements in the union-in- 
dustry hospitalization plan; liberalization 
of holiday and vacation schedules, and 
other fringe benefits. 


A committee of 30 production and sales 
employees of the “Big Four,” led by Int'l 
Rep. Bill Langston, represented the un- 
ion in the bargaining sessions. 
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80 at Rexall 
Win 8c Raise 
In Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Zight cents an hour 
was added last month to the wages, of 
the 80 employees of the Rexall Drug Co. 
warehouse in negotiations on a reopen- 
ing of the current two-year agreement, 
Intl Rep. Guy Dickinson reported. 


The workers, members of Local 315, 
first won a union contract in June, 1958, 
gaining a package worth more than 13 
cents an hour in wage increases and wel- 
fare benefits during the first year. 


Wages were boosted then by 6% to 8 
cents, and under a company-paid health 
plan, they received coverage for them- 
selves and their dependents worth 6 
cents an hour. Previously, the coverage 
costs had been shared by the company 
and the employees, each paying $6.55 a 
month, 


Members of the committee that nego- 
tiated the 8 cent raise last month were: 
Douglas McRae, Sidney Fernandez, Ar- 
thur Strength, Ranell Mathis and Har- 
old Henderson, assisted by Dickinson. 





43 to ‘12 for RWDSU 
At American Bakery! 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The count was 43 ‘yes’, 12 ‘no’, with 2 not voting. And 
with that result, the 63 driver salesmen of the American Bakery Co. here voted 
after several elections in the past ten years te affiliate with the RWDSU. The 


company’s brand name is “Merita.” 


The last election had been held in November 1958 under conditions which 
the NLRB found were full of unfair practices by the company. The union lost 
then by four ballots, and a new election was subsequently ordered for Jume 12. 


“We lost several battles, but won the war,” 


Parker. 


said Ass’t Area Directer Frank 


With this victory at American, the RWDSU has completed the organization 
of salesmen in the major wholesale bakeries in the city of Birmingham. The 
production workers, long represented by the RWDSU, have been organized 


since 1941. 


“When we set up the Alabama RWDSU Council two years ago,” Parker said, 
“one prime objective was to complete the job of organizing the bakery salesmen. 


Two large groups were unorganized at that time—the one at McGough and the 
other at American, We've brought beth into the union.” 


The previous elections at American had all been lost by close margins, even 
with heavy turnover of personnel from one election to the other, Parker noted. 
The salesmen sell the Bakery’s products under the brand name of “Merita” 


throughout the state. 
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RWDSU Grows to 9th Largest Union in Canada 


With the Canadian membership nearing the 
17,000 mark, the RWDSU is now the ninth 
largest union in the Dominion, according to 
progress reports given by Canadian representa- 
tives at the RWDSU General Council meeting in 
New York June 9-11. They made their individual 
reports in place of one by RWDSU Canadian Di- 
rector George Barlow, who was at the meeting 
but is still recovering from a recent severe ill- 
ness. 

Int’! Rep. John Lynk noted that only three years ago 
the membership in the Maritime Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick was a mere 50 workers. To- 
day the number is up to 1,200. With applications. be- 
fore boards currently covering 150 members and con- 
tacts with some 400 additional workers, the member- 
ship in the Maritimes may soon mount to 1,700, Lynk 
said. 


The membership in Ontario has increased by 1,800, 
Int'l Rep. George Spaxman reported. That represents 
a doubling of the figure of five years ago. Some appli- 
cations for certification have been bogged down in 
lengthy hearings, he said. 


Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins said that as the economic sit- 
uation improved in British Columbia over the past year, 
300 new members were organized, 50 in the past month 
alone. This, he added, was in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion that has culminated in the passage of Bill 43, a 
vicious anti-union law which he said foreshadows labor 
strife in the province. 


Predicts-20,000 Canadian Members 


The RWDSU’s goal in Manitoba a year ago was a 
10% increase in membership, Int'l Rep. Chris Schubert 
said. He reported that negotiations have become in- 
creasingly tough since that goal was set, and that only 


a part of that quota was fulfilled. He predicted that 
the RWDSU would have 20,0000 members in Canada 
by next year. 

Since June 1958, the RWDSU organized seven new 
shops in Saskatchewan, Int’l Rep. Walter Smishek re- 
ported. Two new staff organizers have been added to 
carry out an expanded organizing program in this 
province. 

In reviewing improvements won during the past year, 
Smishek noted that of the 2,000 members in Saskatche- 
wan, over 85% now work 40 hours or less and that 90% 
are covered by $l-an-hour minimum wage agreements. 


Smishek, who represents the RWDSU in the Cana- 


..dian Labor Congress Political Education Committee, 


said that Saskatchewan had held the line against re- 
actionary attacks on Labor, and that the labor move- 
ment hopes to re-elect the present government next 
year. 








Company Evasiveness Stalls 
Tom Boy Talks in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Negotiations between RWDSU Local 535 and the 
Tom Boy retail store for a first contract have bogged down before a Con- 
ciliation officer due to management’s stubborness and evasiveness, and 
drastic union action may have to be taken. 

“Little progress has been made,” Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins said at press- 





Hudson’s Bay Settles 


In Winnipeg, Man. 
For $3 to $7 Raise 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A new two-year 
contract negotiated by the RWDSU with 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. provides weekly 
wage increases ranging from approxi- 
mately $3 to $7, it was reported by Int’l 
Rep. Chris Schubert. 

Employees covered by the pact are the 
maintenance staff, retaiJ delivery drivers, 
and those in the warehouse service build- 
ing group. Most employees get $3 to $4 
under the pact, while an additional $3 
goes to the engineers. 

The new contraet at Hudson’s Bay 
provides for a reopening of negotiations 
on wage rates this year. 

At the Christie Brown Biscuit Co., the 
office staff has joined the plant’s pro- 
duction workers as members of the 
RWDSU’s Local 650. 

In the first agreement covering the of- 
fice employees, they gained wage in- 
creases ranging from $5 to $6. A five- 
day 3742-hour work week was also es- 
tablished by the agreement. Dues check- 
off is provided. 


Three dollar raises are retroactive, un- 
der the pact, to January, and the balance 
to May 1. 





WINNEPEG, Man. — Bob H. 
Bell, who served for many years 
as secretary-treasurer of Local 
650, died recently. He had been 
ill for a year and a half. His age 
was 43, 
Bell, who was a machinist at 
the Christie Brown Biscuit Co., 
was very well liked by his co- 
workers and “will be missed by 
all,” Int’l Rep. Chris F. Schubert 
said. 

“Bob was one of the finest 
union members I have ever met,” 
| Schubert added. : 
_ Bell is survived by his wife, 
Joan; his sister, Margaret; and 
his brothers, Tom and Hugh. 






Bob H. Bell of ‘650° Dies 


time, “and we anticipate that the officer 
will be forced to make a recommendation, 
But with the inflexible attitude of the 
company, it would appear that the mem- 
bers will be forced to apply to the Gov- 
ernment for a supervised strike vote.” 
The Tom Boy employees, who were’ or- 


“ ganized with the aid of RWDSUers at 


the Prince Rupert Fisherman’s Coopera- 
tive, joined the union in March and sent 
their proposals patterned after the agree- 
ment at the co-op, to the company. 

Then the stalling began. Company of- 
ficials used childish devices like saying 
they weren’t sure where negotiation 
should take place—in Prince Rupert or 
Vancouver, where the company’s main 
office is situated. 

When a conciliation officer was ap- 
pointed, the company turned down the 
bulk of the union’s proposals. 

One of the main stumbling blocks, 
Hodgins said, is the firm’s refusal to 
agree to any type of seniority provision. 
Also in dispute are wages, hours of work, 
classifications, overtime rates, a medical 
care plan and paid sick leave. 


Studebaker Strike Ends 


HAMILTON (CPA)—The strike of 
over 400 production workers at the Stude- 
baker-Packard plant here was settled 
after 25 days as the company agreed to 
pay the men a 23 cent hourly package 
boost over the next three years. 

Base increase will be six cents per 
year, including a five-cent cost-of-living 
boost effective now and to be reviewed 
quarterly. 
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_ ‘Most Un-Retired Retiree 


OTTAWA, Ont.—Vic Huson is about the most un-retired retiree in 


e labor union circles hereabouts. 


/ service both to the Borden Co. and to 
the RWDSU Dairy Workers Local 440. 
At that time, he was made an honor- 
ary lifetime member of the local in 
recognition of his numerous and val- 
uable contributions. 


But, a veteran member of the labor 
movement in the Ottawa area, Huson 
could not retire from the affairs of 

‘ the local’s Ottawa Division in this 

: city. He remained so close to the union 
that he got involved more and more 
in its activities. Now he serves as 
“more or less” full-time secretary 
of the division. 

Huson, who was secretary of the 
Ottawa District Labor Council for 

; Many years, is regarded by his col- 
leagues as one of the outstanding as- 
sets of the RWDSU organization in 


the area. “Especially when an organ- 


Huson, 68, recently ended his working days after many years of 





Vic Huson of ‘440’ 


izing campaign is undertaken,” said 
Local 440 Educational Director Gor- 
don Reekie. 


Union Message Universal, 


Foreign Born Join RWDSU 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Claims by management that foreign-born work- 
ers among their employees who had joined the RWDSU did not under- 
stand the language of the membership cards they had signed.served only 


to delay certification of the union at the 
Fibre Board Mfg. Co. here. 


The “language” objection was dis- 
missed by the Manitoba Labor Board, 
which finally approved the RWDSU as 
bargaining agent for the company’s 35 
employees, Int’] Rep. Chris Schubert re- 
ported. 

A Labor Board representative observed 
that far from “not understanding,” per- 
sons who speak another language take 
special care for that very reason in sign- 
ing any document in a language foreign 
to them. 

The union showed last March that 24 
of the 35 Fibre Board employees had 
joined the RWDSU. But the company 
injected the “language” issue and the 
delaying tactics began. 


Most of the union’s other negotiations 
are now in conciliation, Schubert said. 
“This,” he emphasized, “reflects the stub- 
born resistance of management, brought 
about by the ‘hold-the-line’ policy of the 
Conservative-Diefenbaker government.” 





Fired Leader's Return 
Demanded in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Preparations are 
under way for negotiations for a first 
contract covering the employees of 
Crane, Ltd., a plumbing supplies firm, 
following certification of the RWDSU by 
the Department of Labor. 

One of the major demands of Local 
535 will be the reinstatement of Wes 
Read, a leader in the erganizing drive, 
who was fired by the company. Unfair 
labor charges have been filed against the 
firm, which is “notorious for this kind of 
labor-management relations,” Int’l Rep. 
Bud Hodgins said. 

Meanwhile, the members arg drafting 
a proposed agreement to be submitted to 
the company soon. In addition to Read’s 
reinstatement, proposals will cover im- 
provement of wages and working condi- 
tions. 





Anderson Organizes 2 Firms in Ottawa 


OTTAWA, Ont.—Applications for cer- 
tification of RWDSU Local 440 has been 
made as collective bargaining represen- 
tative of 29 employees of two companies 
in this area, it was reported by Business 
Agent Blythe Anderson. 

The firms are the Kemptville Cream- 
ery in Kemptville, with 15 workers; and 


the George H. Lemke Hardware and Coal 
Co. in Pembroke, with 14 workers. 

Both groups were organized by Ander- 
son, former chairman of the division and 
member of the local’s executive board. 
He joined the full-time staff of the local 
@ year ago. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 
' MAX GREENBERG 


DS 


to the ANNUAL MEETING 
of the GENERAL COUNCIL 
Retail, Wholesale, Dept. Store Union 
New York City June 9-11, 1949 





[.. the year that has gone by since the Con- 
vention, our Union has continued to make pro- 
gress. 


Executive Secretary Paley’s report shows a 
steady improvement in our finances. We have 
not been able to set aside as large a surplus as 
we would have desired because most of the in- 
creased per capita has been used for organizing 
purposes. You will, during the course of the next 
few days, receive reports from the areas in 
which this money is being spent. 


When we left the Chicago Convention almost a year 
ago, we faced a situation that was a good deal gloomier 
than it is today. Our nation was in the throes of a 
serious recession. Unemployment was a major topic 
of discussion at our Convention as it was throughout 
the labor movement. The prospects for substantial 
progress in collective bargaining looked poor, to say 
the least, while the outlook for organizing was even 
worse. Today, the picture is a little brighter.. Unem- 
ployment is down some, as you know from the figures 


, published by the Department of Labor. In our own 


ranks, we have seen a slight upturn, particularly in 
those processing shops and manufacturing plants which 
were hardest hit a year ago. Our members in retail 
stores, Who were directly concerned with the drop in 
sales experienced by the retail industry a year ago, 
are today reporting an increase in business in their 
stores. 


The newspapers would have us believe the sole credit 
for the change in the economic climate belongs to 
President Eisenhower and his briHiant economic ad- 
visors, The truth is that we were helped out of the 
recession by the built-in cushions against unemploy- 
ment that were established by legislation passed dur- 
ing the New Deal and Fair Deal Aays. 


The fact is, of course, as labor has repeatedly pointed 
out, our country need not have gone through even a 
minor recession if proper precautions had been taken 
by the federal government. The Eisenhower “tight 
money” policy cost the United States billions of dollars 
in production during 1958—billions of dollars worth of 
steel, of building materials, of consumer goods of all 
kinds that cculd have gone to providing the under- 
priivieged of this country with some of the things they 
sorely needed—billions of dollars worth of production 
that might have put us in a better position to compete 
with the rapidly growing production of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 


Jobless Problem Not: Licked 


I might also point out that we are by no means out 
of the woods, despite the recent upturn in employ- 
ment, production and national income. There are still 
nearly four million people unemployed. There is still 
no provision in our economy for workers who are dis- 
placed by automation. More cars are being produced 
with fewer workers than ever before; more steel is be- 
ing turned out; more coal is being mined, and in every 
one of these areas of our basic industries, thousands 
upon thousands of workers are unable to work at the 
only jobs for which they have been trained. Today 
these are very real problems in manufacturing indus- 
tries; tomorrow we will be facing them in our own 
shops. As a matter of fact, the impact has already 
been felt by us, not only in the processing plants, but 
in the retail stores in cities where large numbers of 
workers are unemployed. This is a problem facing the 
entire labor movement—indeed the entire nation. It 
cannot be resolved in one industry alone, not even in 
the most heavily organized industry. It is a problem 
that can be resolved only by concerted action on the 
part of government, industry and labor. 1+ is a prob- 
lem that has been neglected, ignored, and shunted aside 
by the Eisenhower administration. The President and 
the Secretary of Labor point with pride to the recent 
improvement in business conditions and claim credit 
for it, but they cannot deny that they have failed to 
grapple with the outstanding problems of our time: 
what to do about automation and technological ad- 
vances. They have adbdicated their leadership in the 
struggle to keep our nation’s economy strong and grow- 
ing. They have stated publicly their view that these 
matters are best left to private industry. And we all 
know where that kind of attitude led us in 1929. 


The same pattern of abdication by our government 
leaders has been repeated in many areas affecting 
labor. The states have been encouraged to pass more 
and more restrictive laws against unions. Decisions by 
the NLRB have followed the same pattern. 


It is in this context that we meet today and seek 
to develop ways and means of building our union. 
Obviously, we have a tough fight ahead of us. Every 
time we try to organize a group of workers, every time 
we negotiate a new contract. every time we speak up 
in support of progressive and liberal legislation, we will 
meet stiffening resistance. But this only makes clearer 
week by week and month by month how closely related 
are the various aspects of our work. Our collective 
bargaining results are directly affected by the legis- 
lation that is passed in Washington and in the states. 
These, in turn, are directly related to the kind of 
effort the labor movement puts into political action. 


Last fall, the American labor movement was finally 
aroused by an issue directly affecting every union mem- 
ber. In six states “right-to-work” laws went before the 
voters. In five out of the six, the voters: overwhelm- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

ingly rejected the compulsory open shop. And, in the 
process, they threw out of office those legislators— 
Republicans for the most part—who had been propos- 
ing this restrictive legislation. Throughout the coun- 
try, millions of workers who had experienced periods 
of unemployment during the year; who had worked 
short weeks; who had taken layoffs; who had lost the 
overtime earnings they had formerly depended on; 
who had used up their unemployment benefits; and 
millions more who recognized that they, tco, might 
become the next victim of the recession, went to the 
polls and demonstrated their unhappiness. The result 
was the largest Democratic majority in more than 20 
‘years in both houses of Congress. 


We had expected, as a result of the Democratic sweep 
last November in which labor played a most important 
role. that Congress would act on long needed amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley law. We expected Congress 
to eliminate from the law its vicious union-busting 
provisions and write into it legislation which would 
help the labor movement in its efforts to eliminate 
corruption. But this is what has happened instead. 
The bill which the Senate passed is a bill primarily 
aimed at regulation of internal affairs of trade unions. 
Despite the fact that union constitutions spell out the 
rights of trade union membership in documents draft- 
ed by the members themselves, adopted by the mem- 
bers themselves, revised from time to time by the 
members themselves to meet the specific needs of their 
unions, the Senate bill seeks to spell out certain so- 
called “rights” and make them the basis for civil action 
and criminal prosecution in federal courts. Members 
of unions already have well established remedies under 
the law under which union constitutions are enforce- 
able. Title I of the so-called labor reform bill will pro- 
vide the opportunity for unscrupulous lawyers to seek 
out disgruntled union members and keep local unions 
in constant litilgation. I know of no union that has 


.the financial strength to withstand such raids on its 


treasuries no matter hew honest and democratic it may 
be. 


Pending Bill Would Hamstring Labor 


Worst of all, under the guise of protecting union 
democracy, it would impose so much red tape and 
hamstring unions with so many regulations that it 
would be virtually impossible to conduct union busi- 
ness. Just to give you one example, this bill virtually 
destroys the right of unions to determine fof them- 
selves who are to be admitted as members. Under the 
bill, unions could not exclude Communists, company 
spies, instigators of wildcat strikes, or dual unionists. 
Furthermore, it imposes criminal penalties of almost 
unbelevable severity. For example, a local union presi- 
dent who has ordered a member disrupting a union 
meeting ejected from the hall, would be subject under 
the bill to two years imprisonment and a fine of $10,000. 
And this is supposed to be a a bill of rights for the 
labor movement! There are other obnoxious features. 
The International Executive Board of our union has 
expressed its unequivocal ition to the Senate labor 
reform bill and urges the General Council of the 
RWDSU to do likewise. 


We in the RWDSU have our own special experience 
to prove the need for continued political activity. For 


nearly five years, we have been pressing for extension” 


of coverage under the federal minimum wage law so 
that millions of retail employees will be included. We 
have conducted three mass mobilizations in Washing- 
ton. We have issued countless appeals to our members 
in the pages of our newspaper for letters to Congress 
urging our representatives to vote for extension of 
coverage. We have visited congressmen at home and 
in the Capitol. Our members have attended regional 
meetings, area meetings and national meetings for the 
purpose of planning our lobbying activities. 


Just a few weeks ago, I appeared before Senator 
Kennedy’s subcommittee to testify on the need for 
extended coverage. With me were twc rank and file 
members of our union, one who works in an S. H. Kress 
store in Bessemer, Alabama; the other a department 
store employee from Anderson, Indiana. These work- 
ers told an effective dramatic story of the struggle to 


make ends meet on less than $1 an hour. They in- 
formed the committee that it took a bitter strike to 
bring them up to 85c and 90c an hour from the miser- 
able 60c and 70c rates which their employers were 
paying before they were unionized, and they reminded 
the committee that there are people still working in 
their communities in unorganized shops who are today 
receiving 50c, 60c and 70c an hour. 


Because of our union's vital interest in the campaign 
to win broader coverage, we were among the first to 
join in setting up the AFL-CIO Joint Committee on 
the Minimum Wage. Together with 18 other unions 
which are concerned with the problem of federal wage- 
hour provisions, we have set up an office staffed with 
experienced researchers, legislative experts and pub- 
licists in the AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington. 
This committee will coordinate the work of the entire 
labor movement in lobbying for improvements under 
the wage-hour law. This was the strategy that was 
followed in the successful 1955 canipaign which boost- 
ed the minimum wage from 75c to $1 an hour. 


This past spring our representatives from various 
states heve been joining with other union delegates 
from their home states to visit congressmen in accord- 
ance with the schedule worked out by the Joint Mini- 
mum Wage Committee. We have sent delegates from 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama 
and New England to meet with key congressional lead- 
ers in an effort to make sure that Congress acts on 
minimum wage improvements this year. 


COPE Participation Stepped Up 


Our COPE collections for 1958 set a new record for 
any off-year campaign in which the RWDSU has par- 
ticipated. We did noi quite reach the all-time high 
established in the Presidential election year 1956, but 
we did come pretty close to it. We collected $26,433.90. 
Although we collected less money, more locals partic- 
ipated in last year’s drive than ever before, so that 
while the dollar collection was a little short of our 
record high, the contribution came from a_- broader 
range of locals than ever. We once again contributed 
more than 100% of our quota to national COPE. 


This year our International Union’s quota is about 
$20,000. It may well be that raising such a sum of: 
money in an off year will prove to be even more dif- 
ficult than raising the larger sum last year. Neverthe- 
less, I want to urge as strongly as possible that im- 
mediately upon your return to your local unién, you 
begin to make plans for raising your local’s quota, if 
you have not already done so. Next year is a vital 
year. We will require all of the dollars we can pos- 
sibly raise this year and next year in order to insure 
that we elect a liberal President and Congress. 


During the course of this meeting, you will receive 
detailed reports on organizing from Secretary-Treas- 
urer Al Heaps, from our Regional Directors and from 
a number of delegates. Therefore, I will not discuss 
organizing in detail, except to make a couple of gen- 
eral observations. First, I would like to point out that 
the RWDSU has continued to grow—not at any spec- 
tacular rate, but at a steady pace nevertheless. We 
have succeeded in making inroads into a number of 
areas where we never before had ventured. I would 
like to call particular attention to the successful Safe- 
way strike in west Texas and to our establishment of 
beachheads in the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland in Canada. 


The biggest organizing drive of all is now taking 
place in New York City. That is the campaign to or- 
ganize the voluntary hospitals. Retail Drug Employees 
Local 1199 embarked on this campaign last fall.* For 
the past couple of years, 1199 has had a hospital under 
contract, Maimonides Hospital in Brooklyn. In addi- 
tion, the union had a number of applications from 
pharmacists in various hospitals who were seeking or- 
ganization. It was determined to undertake a drive at 
Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx where conditions 
were so bad and the sentiment of the people so much 
in favor of organizing, that the prospects seemed to 
be relatively good. The campaign was begun there last 


summer and it was successful beyond all expectations. — 


Local 1192 quickly reached a majority among the 800 
non-professional employees. Then began the long 
tough struggle to win a union contract. A remarkably 
fine and successful public relations campaign brought 
such newspapers as the New York Times, the New York 


(Continued on Page 11) 





“RWDSU Education Program Drafted 


An education program for the RWDSU has been 
drafted to train local leaders and stewards in trade 
si a as union functions and services. 
It is scheduled to get under 
way later this summer. An- 
nouncement of the program 
was made by RWDSU Pres. 
Max Greenberg at the Gen- 
eral Council meeting June 9, 
giving as its major purpose 
“the building of leadership” 
ER 4 in all sections of the union. 
i ee € 3 Exec. , Vice-Pres. Alex Bail 
Alex Bail described the tentative out- 
lines of the program to the Council delegates. 

The principal subjects of the program are: ad- 
ministering a local union, including such phases as 
records, welfare plans, and running a meeting; the 


, 






union contract and handling of grievances; the labor 
movement and the position of the RWDSU within it; 
and political, social and community activities. Bail 
said that the program would start at first in week- 
end institutes in Chicago, Boston, Toronto and Birm- 
ingham. In some cases, an abbreviated one-day insti- 
tute might be necessary, he pointed Out. Eventually, 
he hoped, week-long seminars will be arranged. 

Each institute will be chaired by an RWDSU re- 
gional director or the leader in the particular com- 
munity where it is held, according to present plans. 
Top officers of the International will also participate, 
and outside experts in some fields will lead discussions. 

It is also planned to enlist the cooperation of uni- 
versities and their faculties in carrying out the pro- 
gram; Roosevelt College in Chicago, University of 
Massachusetts in Boston and McGill University in 
Toronto. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


Post, El Diario (the Spanish language paper), the 
Amsterdam News (an outstanding Negro paper) and 
others to the side of the workers. Mayor Wagner was 
prought into the picture and in December, the hospital 
management capitulated, agreed to an election and to 
recognize the union as bargaining agent if it won that 
election. The union won the election by a vote of 628 
to 31. An agreement was entered into which, among 
other benefits, provided for an increase of $30 a month 
over the two and a half year contract period. 


The news of this victory at Montefiore spread like 
wildfire through the other voluntary hospitals and 
Local 1199 was flooded by a deluge of applications from 
workers in hospitals all over the city. The Interna- 
nationai worked closely with 1199 and participated fi- 
nancially in the drive. In addition, Max Steinbock and 
Bernard Stephens of the staff were made available in 
the important publicity and public relations aspects of 
the campaign. 


In the weeks and months that followed, the drive 
was successful in winning a majority at six hospitals 
which have a total working force of some 4,500. In 
addition, substantial numbers of workers were organ- 
ized at many other hospitals, but the union decided 
to concentrate its efforts first on the six. The man- 
agement of these hospitals, however, backed by a united 
front of all the voluntary hospitals which are organized 
in the Greater New York Hospital Association abso- 
lutely refused to make any concessions whatsoever. We 
met with the Mayor, with the City Labor Commis- 
sioner, with anybody and everybody who we thought 
could bring about a settlement on any decent basis. 
But all to no avail. 


There was no alternative for 1199 but to strike the 
six hospitals and at six o’clock in the morning on Fri- 


. day, May 8, the strike began. 


The workers came out. Overwhelmingly they an- 
swered the strike call and turned out to be militant 
and effective strikers. Despite their inexperience, they 
quickly learned how to run a successful strike. They 
organized their own picket assignments, their own 
strike kitchens, even their own welfare work. 


Strike Gets Full Labor Support 


The strike has captured the imagination and sym- 
pathy of the New York City labor movement. It has 
received the solid support of every labor union, both 
former AFL and CIO. The President of the New York 
City Central Labor Council, Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
has adopted the strike as his very own and has ral- 
lied tremendous support both morally and financially. 
There have been mass picket lines by. other unions 
and contributions of tons 2»f food and many thou- 
sands of dollars. The only way this strike can be lost 
is if the hospital management succeeds in starving 
out these workers. 


The metropolitan area locals of our international 
have rallied to the support of Local 1199. We have re- 
ceived assistance from many of them in terms of money, 
manpower and food. Some of the locals have volun- 
teered to contribute sums of $100 or $200 weekly for 
the duration of the strike. Others made a substantial 
initial contribution, and I am certain will not be found 
wanting if there is further need for their help. If the 
Strike continues and the need becomes great, we will 
send out a request for assistance to all locals of our 
International. When such a call comes, I know you 
wil! respond generously. 


I have dealt at lengthewith the hospital situation 
because I feel it is more than just another organizing 
drive. It is probably the largest organizing drive con- 
ducted by any AFL-CIO union in.a number of years. 
But it is much more than that. It is a crusade to free 
a large group of exploited wurkers from truly terrible 
working conditions, low wages, long hours and the 
cruelest kind of mistreatment. 


. * * 


I do not propose in this report to go into details 
of the day-to-day administrative affairs of our In- 
ternational Union. Some of these matters will be re- 
ferred to in the discussion that ccmes before the Coun- 
cil during the next few days. I hope and expect that 
the main emphasis of this Council meeting will be on 
the broad policy questions confronting our Interna- 
tional Union as well as on reports from the various 
areas and regions. At previous Council meetings we 
learned that the most important function at these an- 
nual events is the exchange of information and ideas 
that is provided during this three-day meeting. Your 
reports provide us with the basic understanding of 
conditions throughout our union. You are the people 
who work every day with our locals in handling griev- 
ances, collective bargaining, organization, community 
activities, political action and all the other aspects of 
life of our union. You can make a contribution not 
Only to the International but to all locals by giving 
us the benefit of your own experience. 


We are gathered here today, a united union. We have 
established firm friendships. We have demonstrated 
our loyalty to each other and have rallied in support 
of each other whenever the need arose. Let us plan 
well during the next few days for an ever brighter 
future. 


June 21, 1959 
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GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION of hospital strike is given to General Council meeting by Leon J. Davis, 
president of the RWDSU’s Drug Employees Local -1199, union of hospital workers. Davis paid 
tribute to aid given his local during strike by Inter national union and many of its locals in N.Y. area. 
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INTERNATIONAL FLAVOR was given to picket line at Beth Israel Hospital as RWDSU General 

Council members from all over U. S. and Canada joined strikers despite searing heat wave. 

Shown here with strikers are, from left, Bud Hodgins of British Columbia, Frank Parker of Ala- 
bama and John Lynk of Nova Scotia. 


g 


FELLOW TRADE UNIONISTS: Mohammed Sopiee, United Nations delegate from Malaya, left, chats 
with RWDSU Council members after session at UN. Mr. Sopiee is a leader of labor movement in his 
own country. (For more photos and story on UN meeting, see back page.) 
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“This is Ed Murrow. The voice you have just 
heard was the voice of a call girl.” As top Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System radio commentator, 
Murrow was introducing a 55-minute program 
entitled: “The Business of Sex.” 


The program was recommended “for adult listening 
only.” Its producers made an obvious attempt to stim- 
ulate thinking without sensationalizing the world’s old- 
est profession. : 


Although no survey was made of listeners’ reactions 


to the program, it is probably safe to say that the pro- ~ 


ducers succeeded and that a majority of the audience 
was neither shocked nor overly indignant. What they 
had heard was a factual report on the-use of prostitu- 
tion by businessmen to produce business. 


Most Americans know that prostitution still exists. 
They may not realize how widely it flourishes, but it is 
doubtful if many of Murrow’s listeners thought of the 
program as “news.” 


Early in the show, Murrow explained how he had ob- 
tained his information. He told the radio audience: “Our 


ryporters spent the last three months querying individ- 


uals across the.country; questioning law enforcement 
officials; meeting with welfare officers and interview- 
ing people from every walk of life, including procurers 
and call girls.” 


During the program, “The Business of Sex” explained 
and described: 


@ the use of sex to procure business—“The use of 
call girls in industry is pretty widespread at this time. 
There are a lot of industries that use them... such 
as industrial corporations .. .” 


@ how the system works—“Now this woman is one 
who really works with big business . . . when big cor- 
porations have a party, they’ll contact this woman. 
She’ll make a flat fee, $3,000, $5,000, all according to 
how many girls they want. And she’ll send them a book, 
they'll pick out the girls... And she deals with the 
largest corporations in the United States.” 


@ the place of public relations—“. .. Some companies 
maintain one or two call girls on their payroll as part 
of their public relations staff.” 


@ how the girls are paid—‘“Al] this bill was taken 
care of through expense account tabs. Later on it got 
to the place where I billed them once a month, and it 
was paid that way...” 


@ the benefits to the companies hiring the girls— 
“. .. I will go back to the hotel with the man and usu- 
ally I’ll spend till two o’clock in the morning with him. 
He will often give a verbal agreement, subject to con- 
firmation the next morning ... They believe that this 
is the psychological moment when a person is in a 
very anxious mood.” 


@ the nation’s morality—“It’s a manifestation of 
what’s wrong with our society today. The ethic upon 
which we work is: anything goes as long as you're not 
caught.” 


NAM Denies Everything 


If the typical American took these Murrow revela- 
tions as a matter of course, the same cannot be said of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. To the 
NAM, the program was an attempt to smear big busi- 
ness and a hoax. 


The Association missed the moral question entirely. 
Not once did it deny that some firms found call girls 
to be efficient saleswomen. Instead, it seemed to say 
that by presenting the program, Murrow was doing a 
disservice to American private enterprise and that such 
a disservice was harmful to the nation. 


Yet, while the NAM was quick to throw a smokescreen 
over the sex business, other businessmen were more 
honest in their appraisal of the program and of the 
part commercial sex plays in the business world. 


In a column entitled, “Bring on the Girls,” Advertis- 
ing Age freely admitted the use of call girls by public 
relations agencies dealing with radio and television. 


“Lest there be any doubt in the minds of the inno- 
cent,” the magazine said, “it must be promptly stated 
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How Big Business Uses 


Call Girls to Sell 
Its Wares 


that the hooker is a well known artifice in the fine art 
of buying and selling television programs on time. The 
purpose is to soften up a prospective buyer, lower his 
sales and bargaining resistance, and by the use of broad 
public hints, to exert a mild form of blackmail.” 


Advertising Age asserted that “there are several public 
relations firms which are employed to set up parties for 
important clients. It is absolutely true that the manage- 
ments of the companies involved are not aware of the 
details of the setup. Sooner or later they know that 
some very attractive girls, ‘models,’ have been invited 
and that they go off happily with the buyers. The bill 
that comes from the ‘PR’ is a whopper and is paid with- 
out question.” 


What holds true for radio and television also applies 
to the advertising part of the newspaper business. Sev- 
eral years ago, Vincent F. Sullivan, national advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Daily News, wrote a book 
entitled “How to Sell Your Way into the Big Money.” 


In a chapter devoted to the use of prostitutes in sell- 
ing, Sullivan described a lush 12-room call girl apart- 
ment where big advertising buyers went for entertain- 
ment. He claimed that there were no “sincle admission 
tickets,” and that a “season’s pass” was price-tagged at 
about $250,000 worth of advertising. 


While the communication industries may talk more 
freely than others of their use of prostitution to promote 
sales, police officials and the courts provide ample proof 
that these industries are not alone. 


Shortly after the Murrow program, the Los Angeles 


ties and such,” he said, “but it is difficult to make 
arrests.” ' 


Los Angeles County Sheriff Pete Pitchess was even 
blunter when he told the same reporter that “there ig 
no doubt that ‘party girls’ are used at conventions or 
to swing business deals.” Not one police official of the 
many queried across the country denied the accuracy 
of Murrow’s report or—for that matter—the frequency 
of the call girl’s use by big business. 


Despite the apparent common knowledge of business 
use of call girls, leading executives in various industries 
told the same newspaper men that they had never heard 
of any company employing prostitutes. 


This complete innocence on the part of the execu- 
tives is rather surprising in the light of statements made 
by the police and others. It is even more surprising 
since two years ago, one company—General Electric— 
was directly involved in the use of call girls during a 
court case that received nationwide publicity. 


How GE ‘Entertained’ Buyers 


GE’s use of prostitutes to make sales became publie 
knowledge in February 1957 when a Nella Bogart went 
on trial for transporting women from New York to New- 
ark, N.J., to “entertain” buyers at a GE Sales Corpora- 
tion convention, thereby violating the Mann Act. 


On the witness stand, Miss Bogart was far from shy. 
She described how she sold the company’s electric prod- 
ucts “by the carloads” when salesmen brought buyers 
to her apartment. 


Speaking of one incident, she told the court: “I took 
a writing pad and I divided it into lines and he [the 
salesman] told me the names of the articles and I wrote 
them down and filled in the amounts. The [customer] 
kept increasing the orders, saying ‘make. this two care 
loads, make this one carload.’...I was very proud. My 
saleswoman ego was flattered.” ‘ 


She also described a GE sales convention held in the 
Catskills, where her “girls” were busy “entertaining” 
buyers while the wives of the buyers were busy picking 
out gift air conditioners, television sets, and refrigere 
ators. She termed the convention a $1 million promos 
tion. 


A. J. Hayes, chairman of the AFL-CIO’s ethical prace 
tices committee, has called on the McClellan Commitr 
tee for an immediate investigation of the charges made 
in Murrow’s “The Business of Sex” program and res 
minded the committee’s chairman that his jurisdiction 
included “investigating improper activities of both labor 
and management.” 


Al Whitehouse, IUD director called upon the com- 
mittee to investigate the CBS program’s disclosures. In 
addition, Whitehouse suggested that the committee 
call NAM Vice-President Maher as a witness to explail 
his editorial allegation that Murrow and organized labor 
had conspired to discredit big business. 


Neither Hayes nor Whitehouse received a direct an- 
swer from McClellan. In fact, both the committee chair- 
man and Sen. Karl Mundt, senior GOP member of the 
committee, refused to comment on the Hayes and 
Whitehouse requests. Later, Robert Kennedy, commit 
tee counsel, said that he was checking to see whether 
the subject matter properly fell within the committee's 
scope. 


As of this writing, if the committee is planning at 
investigation of the sex-for-sale disclosures, its plans 
are being kept secret. Apparently, there is little political 
mileage to be gained in revealing a practice most Amer- 














only those who are caught, “The Business of Sex” pro= 
gram, like the GE scandal of two years earlier, ra 
only a minority of eyebrows. 


Possibly, America needs a lifting of its ethical stand- 
ards even more than new disclosures of wrong-doing. 
Until then, or until circumstance conspires to take thé 
profit out of sex, not even the NAM should be surprised 
that S-E-X spells sales and that business will be 
business. “M 


icans regard as morally wrong, but good business just 

the same, : W 
In a society that—more and more—approves of any 

means used to make a profit and condemns (as stupid) 
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Hew York Hospital Plan Seeks 
ond Big Increase in a Year 


dune 21, 1959 


By HILBERT ELSON 

Once again, organized labor, civic groups and welfare fund organi- 
zations have rallied to defend seven million people in the New York area 
against further increases in hospitalization insurance costs. The con- 
certed action was prompted last month by another request by New York 
Blue Cross for exhorbitant rate boosts. Less than a year ago, subscriber 
rates of the hospital insurance plan—known officially as the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York—were raised by 22.3%. The present AHS ap- 
plications are for additional stiff increases of 34.2% to subscribers. 


. Thus the current request is for authority to raise the rate structure of 
Blue Cross by a whopping 64% in less than one year! 


That additional boosts would be excessive, premature and unnecessary, 
was made abundantly clear by New York’s labor, civic and welfare fund 
group spokesmen at a hearing of the State Insurance Dept. at the end of May. 


One of ‘the major points raised in objection to the proposed rate increase 
is that higher payments given to hospitals in past years have not been reflected 
in higher wages for hospital workers. This is especialy significant in view of 
the bitter struggle now being waged by striking workers under the RWDSU’s 
Local 1199 at seven New York voluntary hospitals. 


The indignant objections of critics at the May hearing came in the wake 
of increases granted by State Insurance Superintendent Thomas Thacher to five 
upstate Blue Cross plans; 36% to Albany, 28.8 to Rochester, 31.6% to Buffalo, 
and 43 3% to Syracuse. 


Why Blue Cross Has Been Immune From Criticism 


Blue Cross in New York was formed 24 years ago to do something about 
the high cost of hospital care, which especially strained the pocketbooks of 
the city’s low-income and middle-income families. In providing pre-paid care 
to subscribers, it sought to enable families to budget rationally for illness and 
accidents requiring hospitalization. 


This insurance organization has grown since 1935 to its present huge en- 
rollment of more than seven million subscribers. Its very size, plus the fact 
that it is a “non-profit” institution, long lent it immunity to public criticism. 
But the lead taken by labor in protesting many Blue Cross practices and rate 
increases resulted in 1957 in unprecedented actions by the State Insurance Dept. 
—public hearings and an audit of Blue Cross books and records. 


At this year’s hearings, spokesmen for organized labor again were in the 
forefront of the attack on the Blue Cross contention that it now needs 34.2% 
higher premiums, and that hospitals need an 8.9% rise in Blue Cross reim- 
bursements. 


Speaking for the New York State AFL-CIO, Bernard Greenberg termed 
the proposed boosts “excessive and unjustified.” He pointed out that in- 
creased rates given to hospitals in past years had not been reflected in higher 
wages for hospital workers. He said that Blue Cross was asking for $52 mil- 
lion a year in added premiums, but that the wage increases presently under 
consideration would cost the hospitals only $6 million a year. This, Green- 
berg said, is ‘patently unreasunable.”’ 


The AFL-CIO spokesman pointed out that when the 22.3% .increase was 
guaranteed Blue Cross last fall, it was on the understanding that this was an 
interim adjustment, pending completion of a study by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Public Health of the operation of all health insurance plans. 


Also underlining this point was Harold Faggen, a consultant to many 
union welfare funds, including several RWDSU affiliates in the New York 
area. The results of the Columbia study will be made available within the 
next few months, he said, and it would therefore be premature to act on the 
proposals before the report is submitted. 


How Figures Are Manipulated 


Faggen further produced figures at the May hearing showing that Blue 
Cross, by understating its surplus reserves and overstating its liabilities, had 
given an inaccurate picture of its financial position. Blue Cross spokesmen 
base their argument in large part on the plan’s current reserves which, accord- 
ing to its application for a boost, had fallen to about $27,000,000 last March 31, 
with losses running at an estimated $5,000,000 a quarter. 


But Faggen’s examination of the Blue Cross figures shows a substantially 
different picture. Faggen found that the plan’s surplus, if correctly reported, 
would be over $34 million instead of less than $28 million. This $6,000,000 dis- 
crepancy would go a long way toward making up the deficit that Blue Cross 
says. it incurs. 


Whten it comes to current losses, Faggen’s disclosures are even more start- 
ling. 


Associated Hospital Service reported that for the first three months of 
this year, it had a net loss of $6,233,850. But using AHS’ own figures, Faggen 
showed that this loss was actually only $2,205,544—little more than one-third 
of Blue Cross’ claimed loss. 


Another labor spokesman at the hearing was Samuel J. Cohen, counsel for 
the Teamsters Joint Council 16 and Management Hospitalization Committee. 
He noted “a startling identity between the hospitals and Blue Cross,” pointing 
out that the United Hospital Fund of New York had 21 votes out of 30 on the 
Blue Cross board of directors. Thus, Cohen said, Blue Cross was “asking leave 
to pay itself more money, and then for leave to use such increased payments 
as a basis for increase in its expenses, and, finally, for leave to use increased 
expenses as a basis of increased charges against its subscribers.” 


Some of the critics told the State Insurance Dept. at the hearings that if 
any increases were approved, they should be accompanied by increased bene- 
fits to subscribers. One of these was City Councilman Stanley Isaacs, speaking 
as president of United Neighborhood Houses. He charged that Blue Cross had 
“remained aloof from the community.’ The New York plan has long been 
criticized for losing touch with the community—an organization whose board 
of directors is loaded with hospital administrators and Wall Street business- 
men who are also hospital directors. 


The decision on the New York Blue Cross application for increases is 
expected from State Insurance Supt. Thacher within the next month or so. 
But whatever the outcome, the spotlight placed on the deficiencies and short- 
comings of the plan’s operatiops must certainly have wholesome effects, one 
of them being a sharp reminder to Blue Cross officers of their responsibility 
to the community. 


For this, not only the plan’s subscribers, but every person in the Greater 
New York area who may one day need hospitalization, can thank the alert civic- 
minded organizations like the city’s trade unons which have spoken out so 
forthrightly. , 


Open Wide, Please! 


By JANE GOODSELL 


When children went to the dentist back in the days of my youth, 
they were tossed into the chair and, if necessary, the building superinten- 
dent was summoned to help keep them there. 


Things are done differently now. They are done so differently that 
my children rate a visit to the dentist just above an excusrion to the 
art museum and one step below a puppet show. 


Every few months my daughters and I dress up in our best and hie 
ourselves to the dentist’s office. We don’t call him “Doctor.” He wants us 
to call him Bill. 





We prance into his waiting room, a salon tastefully decorated in pink 
and cocoa brown and furnished with a couple of hundred comic books. 
Ann and Katie and I curl up in big easy chairs, and Molly climbs on a 
rocking horse or a little musical chair. 


Finally the dentist appears, dressed in casual tweeds, as jolly as 
Santa Claus. He scoops Molly into his arms, whistles admiringly at Ann 
and Katie and gives me an affectionate pat on the back. 


Eventually we all move into the inner office, and the children swarm 
around, poking into drawers, pumping the chair up and down and squirt- 
ing each other with the air hose. 








During this merry interval, the dentist looks on approvingly and ex- 
plains to me that its serious purpose is to overcome the strangeness of a 
dentist’s office. Finally he shrugs into his white jacket and asks who 
wants to get into the chair first. There is a small tussle while each child 
claims her right to first turn. I am dismissed to the pink and brown wait- 
ing room, where I listen to the sounds of gay laughter echoing from the 
inner office. 


When I am summoned back, a little ceremony takes place. I stand 
at attention while the children have little badges pinned to their dresses, 
announcing to the world that they have been to the dentist. They are also 
handed certificates to be given to their teachers, afifrming that their 
teeth are in perfect repair. 


While tha,dentist chats with me, the children follow the nurse into 
another room where they all make little plaster animals from molds. They 
return with baby. elephants and Walt Disney characters spilling from their 
hands and pockets. We all cluster around, admiring their workmanship. 


Staggering under our load of plaster animals and the comic books 
which the dentist has pressed upon us, we depart, waving gay bye-byes. 


The only think that hasn’t been jollied up since my day is the billing 
system. There is nothing gay or cute about the statements. They are still 
typed neatly in black ink on plain white paper. The amoundt due— 
through some cruel irk of fate—is always within a few dollars of the table 
lamp I yearn for or the alligator bag I need so desperately or that stun- 
ning black shantung suit I tried on yesterday. 


Oh well, it’s worth it. I guess, 
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“Experience Tests Show 
Vinyl Floor Tiling 
Rates High, Wear Resistant 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 





Both users’ experiences with hard-surface coverings, and 
laboratory tests rate 100 percent vinyl tiles high for all-around 
satisfaction at a medium price. Interestingly, some of the most 
expensive coverings turn out to be not necessarily the most prac- 
tical. 


Tests of wear by the Texas Experiment Station found vinyl and rub- 
ber tiles most resistant to wear, and asphalt least resistant. In between 
are viny asbestos, linoleum, linotile and cork. 


Besides its good wear resistance, 100 percent vinyl has a smooth, lus- 
trous surface that holds its colors well, and is easy to clean. Vinyl does 
have one shortcoming, in dimensional stability. It tends to shrink slight- 
ly. This shortcoming may be more apparent in some brands than others, 
and is a point to inauire about when you buy. 


Vinyl asbestos is another reasonably-priced tile that performs fairly 
well in both user and laboratory experiences. This is asbestos with a 
vinyl surface. For a few dollars more, 100 percent vinyl is superior on 
most counts, but preferably is used only for above-grade installations or 
with special adhesive, on grade (ground-level), but not in basements nor 
on concrete. Pi 

Vinyl asbestos or asphalt can be safely used on floors in.contact with 
the ground, or below grade in basements. Vinyl asbestos costs somewhat 
more than asphalt, but waxes better, has a higher gloss and is more 
resistant to grease, acids and solvents. Asphalt has been widely used for 
radiant-heated floors, but vinyl asbestos can be used for this purpose too. 

Vinyl asbestos, however, has only a little more resilliency than asphalt 
tile. As many people who have asphalt tile know, it has virtually no 
recovery from indentations caused by heavy furniture, and is hard under- 
foot. Vinyl asbestos has a little better recovery, but still rates low in com- 
fort and quietness. 

Rubber and linoleum floors are high in resiliency and 100 percent 
vinyl is good in this respect. 

The Texas study found that dark solid colors in most floor coverings 
show wear the most, except in rubber tile. The testers also checked on 
the usual maintenance practice recommended by manufacturers, of wax- 
ing and a method of cleaning off old wax before applying a new coat. 
It was found that such maintenance helped keep up the appearance of 
all the floor coverings. But only in the case of linoleum and cork did it 
also help resist wear. 

_In waxing hard-surface floor covering, all experts advise that several 
light coats are more etfective than one heavy coat. They recommend 
that you let each coat dry completely before the next is applied. That 
sounds like more work than one heavy coat, but you won’t have to wax 
as frequently. 

Avoid the use of abrasive powders: on floor tiles and linoleum. Abra- 
sives, especially wet abrasives, tend to break and roughen the surface 
so that dirt gets a foothold and is hard to remove. Similarly, wet shoes 
or overshoes bringing in sand or mud are also hard on floor coverings, 
the Texas Station advises. Door mats save money as well as work. 

Don't hesitate to comparison-shop both prices of the tiles and of 
installation. These charges do vary among dealers. 


TYPICAL COSTS, COMPARATIVE FEATURES 
OF FLOOR TILES* 


e 9°x9” 10%’x12’ Gerase 
Tile Room Resiliency Gloss Resistance 
AmBONE ......566008 7-9c $16-$20 Low Low Low 
Linoleum Good Good Good 
Light Weight ..10c $22 
Stand. Gauge 13c $29 
Vinyl Asbestos .... 12¢ $27 Low Fair High 
100% Viny] .......... 15e $34 Good Good High 
Rubber High High Fair 


2/25” gauge ....17c $3é 
1/8” gauge ..... 27c $60 
Cork High Fair Low 
*Cost of tile only; does not include installation. 
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Consumers Urged to Organize 


CHICAGO (‘(PAI)—“It is wise to organize—not only for trade 
union protection but for consumer protection as well,” Prof. Col- 
ston E. Warne, president of Consumers Union, declared here at 
the Annual AFL-CIO National Conference on Community Services. 

Warne asserted that the “American wage-earning consumer is, 
as an individual consumer, at the mercy of the same big com- 
panies which, when he meets them as an employee, he wisely does 
so in the collective bargaining process, using the full collective 
strength of his union.” 

Warne described the cost of consumer credit as a “national 
disgrace” charging that “interest rates of many types of install- 
ment purchases are a form of usury that once would have led the 
guilty parties into the courts and jails.” He said that today, how- 
ever, such practices are “flourishing respectably and almost un- 
molested.” 

The Consumer Union head urged greater consumer education, 
more consumer legislation, establishment of consumer counsel agen- 
cies in the states, and the creation of a U.S. Department of Con- 
sumers, 

He concluded that “labor’s dollars can be safeguarded, pro- 
vided we demonstrate to government and to business that con- 
sumers are first-class citizens, not suckers.” 
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Indian Raid 

The man was telling his friends about the frighten- 
ing experience he had had out West during a vaca- 
tion trip. 

“It was harrowing,” he said. “Indians to the left of 
me, Indians to the right, Indians to my rear, Indians 
in front, Indians everywhere closing in on me,” 

“Whew,” exclaimed a listener. “What did you do?” 

“What could I do?” the man said. ‘I bought a 
basket.” . 

* 7 - 
Hot Pursuit 

At a picnic, one of the judges read out loud the list 
of names of the winners, saying, “Mrs. Stewart won 
the ladies’ rolling pin throwing contest by hurling one 
75 yards.” 

“And Mr. Stewart won the 100-yard dash.” 


Budget Message 


. visiting uncle, self-styled seeker of employment, 


had been receiving “incidental expenses” from his « 


patient nephew for a considerable time. 

One week, though, the constant contributor told 
him, “I’m having to cut down on you a little this time— 
had to meet some pressing bills.” 

“Well, that’s that,” Uncle said sadly. “But from now 
on, I wish you’d pay bills out of your own money, not 
mine.” 


SHOP TALK 


— IF YOULL JUST CHANGE 
ME WITH @L'ON MONDAY AND 
“MAM” ON FRIDAY..... 
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Prep Schooling 

An iron-worker was nonchalantly walking the beams 
high above the street on a new skyscraper, while the 
pneumatic hammers made a nerve-jangling racket, and 
the compressor below shook the whole steel structure. 
When he came down, a man who’d been watching him 
tapped his shoulder. “I was amazed at your calmness 
up there; how did you happen to go to work on a job 
like this?” 

“Well,” said the other, “I used to drive a school 
bus, but my nerves gave out.” 


Delayed Merger 
“Darling, we'll have to postpone our marriage for 
a while,” said the starlet to her fiance. 
“But why? Don’t you love me?” he wanted to know. 
“Certainly I do,” she replied, “but I just married 
anothet man.” 


Wallpapering 
The walls are a cheery and beautiful sight, 
But I’m slightly confused and downhearted; 
There are only two windows to let in the light, 
And I’m sure there were three when I started. 
. - 
Getting the Full Effect 
With a popcorn eater on each side of him, a movie 
fan reports something new—stereophonic crunching. 


Capitalist 

A visiting constituent called Information to obtain 
the number of the Senate Office Building in Wash- 
ington. 

“The number is CApitol 4-3121,” the operator re- 
ported. 

There was a long pause. 

“Operator,” asked the customer, “how do you make 
a capital four?” 


- + o 
Milkaholic 

He was worried about his little daughter getting up 
ill in the middle of the night, so he consulted one of 
his know-it-all friends. 

“Does she drink milk before she goes to sleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s the trouble,” the wise guy said. “If you feed 
the child milk before bedtime, she goes to sleep and 
tosses from side to side, milk turns to cheese, cheese 
turns to butter, butter turns to fat, fat turns to sugar, 
jugar turns to alcohol and, the first thing you know, 
the kid wakes up with a hangover.” 


Magic 
Mack: “Whatever happened to that pretty wife of 
yours you used to saw in half in your magic act?” 
Jack: “Oh, she’s living in Miami and Denver.” 
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CONTOUR GIRL: The cos- 
tumes she wears as Feathers, 
the dance hall girl in Warner's 
Rio Bravo, display the contours 
of Angie Dickinson to good 
advantage. 
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A UNIQUE kind of session was held” 
by the RWDSU General Council during 
its three-day meeting in New York earle 
ier this month. An entire session, on 
Wednesday, June 10, was held at the 
United Nations, where top UN Officials 
participated in a panel discussion with 
the top policy-making body of the union, 
Arrangements for the meeting were 
made through the cooperation of Bil] 
Kemsley, North American director of the 
Int’1 Confederation of Free Trade Une 
ions. 


“What the UN means to free trade uns 
fonists” was the theme of the meeting, 
Serving as panel members were UN liai- 
Bi son officer Charles Hogan, Ambassador 

iy b os +g’. bi Pe to te ™ Benjamin Cohen of Chile and Mohams 
ae © ae ey SY _ t= : Lg 4 -_ ~ , * ‘med Sopiee, UN delegate from Malaya, 

’ , ; ‘ ; a 4¥ai2 After introductory statements by the 
three panelists, the wide-ranging dis<-# 
cussion evoked many questions and come 
ments from the RWDSvUers. 


Mr. Hogan, describing the many serv- 
ices and functions of the UN, noted that 
the U.S. share of the world organiza- 
tion’s $60 million budget comes to only 
about 6 cents a year for each American, 
and somewhat more for each Canadian, | 
This sum pays for UN work on world 
health, education, science, research and 
aid to refugees. 


f 


penne nner PALA 


Ambasador Cohen declared that trade? 
unions offer the most effective means 
of exchanging information and pressing 
for improvements in working and living 
standards throughout the world. He? 
pointed out that highly industrialized’ 
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in improving wages and working con- 
ditions in other lands, thus eliminatin 
*« unfair low-wage competition from th 
°4 world’s markets. He urged that free 

*, bor help to develop trade union move- 
ments in the new nations that are now 
coming into existence in Africa and 
Asia. 


Delegate Sopiee, whose homeland, 
Malaya, was admitted to the U.N. only 
18 months ago, extended greetings to 
Canadian RWDSvers as a “fellow mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Na-* 
tions,” though he expressed regret at 
the failure of the Commonwealth to act 
on the racist terror being practiced in 
South Africa. He described the partici- 
pation of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions in the work 
of UN specialized agencies, and cited the 
development of the Malayan labor 
movement as an example of what is 
taking place in other new nations. He 
pointed out that the UN, like the labor 
movement itself, does not always get 
fair and equal treatment from the.com< 
mercial press, and urged that the labor 
press devote more space to international! 
affairs. 
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= ee SE Following the session, th 
Seats usually occupied by top-ranking diplomats in UN Conference Room are filled by RWDSU General were cungusees ona pane Probst tol 


Council members as they participate in panel discussion led by UN officials at table at right. of the magnificent UN buildings. 
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